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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Views on the News 


ITIES of all sizes and in all parts of 
the country are beginning to take 
steps to preserve the economic char- 

acter of the central business district. Those 
cities particularly that are located in metro- 
politan areas are encountering stiff competi- 
tion for retail trade from near-by shopping 
centers. 

Most of the steps that these cities have 
taken to strengthen the central business dis- 
trict have been reported in Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT; the more radical ones involve clos- 
ing off a portion or all of the central busi- 
ness district to automobile traffic, returning 
the street to the pedestrian, and giving him 
something of the environment of the off- 
street shopping center. The most drastic ac- 
tion has taken place in Essen, Germany (p. 
69), where certain streets are closed off en- 
tirely and others are open only to vehicles 
picking up or delivering merchandise. 
Springfield, Oregon, reports a generally suc- 
cessful experiment with a “‘shoppers’ para- 
dise” (p. 65). In still another city (Waco, 
Texas) a three-day trial was recently held to 
close off the central business district and al- 
low pedestrians only in the downtown area. 
Proposals have been made in Cincinnati for 
pedestrian walkways, with priority over ve- 
hicular traffic, for a small portion of the cen- 
tral business district. 

The city manager of Cincinnati has rec- 
ommended to the city council the expendi- 
ture of about $15 million for rebuilding the 
core area with off-street parking and a pedes- 
trian plaza. Other proposals involving exten- 
sive expenditures and rather severe controls 
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over commercial development have been rec- 
ommended in such widely scattered loca- 
tions as London, England; Richmond, Cali- 
fornia; Mooresville, North Carolina; and 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

The city government must take the lead 
in providing encouragement and support for 
these plans and, at the same time, give real- 
istic recognition to the problems involved. 
The evaluation report for Springfield, Ore- 
gon, concludes that the downtown mer- 
chants are not yet convinced of the value of 
a plan for closing off the central business dis- 
trict. Any such plan, even though it stops 
considerably short of rebuilding the central 
area, involves considerable expense for off- 
street parking, street improvements, street 
lighting, and the like. Another difficulty of 
course is the expense for the downtown mer- 
chants and other commercial interests for 
the modernization of stores and other im- 
provements. 

Despite these obstacles the rehabilitation 
of the central area should be undertaken in 
cities where central area establishments have 
the best selection of goods and services. This 
will protect the competitive position of these 
establishments and the city’s stake in the tax 
base. 

Other steps are being taken by cities to 
encourage commercial and industrial devel- 
opment outside the central business district 
by zoning controls (p. 67). The City Hall 
Bookshelf (p. 76) lists a number of publica- 
tions describing financial factors affecting 
the central business district, the costs to the 
city for annexation, and the financial effects 
of metropolitan area proposals. 
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A Retirement Plan for Career Managers? 
By KENT MATHEWSON* 


City Manager, Salem, Oregon 


Perhaps the retirement needs of career city managers can be met by an annuity and life 
insurance policy paid by the employer and transferable to any other city. 


AS Salem, Oregon (50,000), adopted 
a retirement plan for its city man- 
ager that could spread to fulfill the 
retirement needs of career managers 
throughout the profession? Time and the re- 
action of managers and city councils will 
bring that answer. For the present it is suf- 
ficient to note that Salem has recently pro- 
vided a special retirement plan for its city 
manager. Because this is the first reported 
plan of its type, it should be of interest to 
managers generally and particularly to 
young managers who believe they will be 
employed in more than one state during 
their careers. 

Salem on December 23, 1957, entered 
into an agreement (effective July 1, 1957) 
with its city manager wherein the city has 
contracted to purchase from a large national 
company a retirement endowment annuity 
and life insurance policy, with the manager 
designated as beneficiary. The city will pay 
the full premium annually so long as the 
manager is employed by the city on a full- 
time or consultative basis. 

This policy provides for the retirement 
payments to start at age 60 unless the city 
and the manager agree to a later age. The 
manager’s life is insured in the event of 
death before retirement, and premium pay- 
ments are waived in the event of total dis- 
ability. The manager loses his rights in the 
policy if he is discharged for “‘illegal per- 
formance of any official act for personal gain 

* Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Mathewson has been city 
manager of Salem since July, 1956. Prior to that his 
extensive experience includes serving as assistant to 
the city manager in San Diego, California, and Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, and as city manager in Ashe- 
boro, North Carolina, and Martinsville, Virginia. 
He has a master’s degree in public administration 
from Syracuse University and has served as presi- 


dent of both the North Carolina and the Virginia 
City Managers’ Associations. 


or the theft of city funds.”” However, if the 
manager resigns for any other reaSon the 
policy will be delivered to the manager or 
his new employer, if such employer agrees to 
continue the premium payments. 

Advantages for All City Managers. This last 
clause contains the germ of an idea that 
could mean much to managers should it 
gain widespread acceptance. The present 
Salem incumbent is a career manager who is 
40 years old. It is entirely possible he will 
serve in one or more additional cities before 
reaching age 60. In the event of negotiation 
with a new city it must be assumed that con- 
tinuation of the retirement policy would be 
an important consideration. The incum- 
bent’s first city employment was as an as- 
sistant in the manager’s office of San Diego, 
California, in 1939—nearly 20 years ago. 
Since that time he has served in four city 
halls located in three different states as an 
assistant or full manager. 

Wherever a retirement plan existed, 
either state or city, he was a member. Yet, 
for all practical purposes, until this recent 
contract, he has never been any closer to 
providing for his retirement than he was the 
day he started work in 1939, largely because 
of interstate movements. Some of the retire- 
ment systems refunded him a severance pay- 
ment on resignation, but this was used to 
finance extra expenses incident to the move 
—a worthy expenditure at the time but an 
expenditure that will be lost when retire- 
ment age is reached. 

Could this manager have had access to 
his present plan when he first started public 
service and carried it with him through the 
years, his retirement outlook would be 
vastly different today. Managers working in 
states wherein the majority of the cities are 
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members of a state-wide retirement system 
do not encounter a problem until they con- 
template leaving the state. Past history has 
shown, however, that managers and coun- 
cils do not like to restrict themselves to state 
boundary lines—nor would this be healthy 
for the profession. 

Professional managers are well rewarded 
for their work in many ways, both monetar- 
ily and in satisfaction in service to mankind. 
The typical man, a man of high caliber, at- 
tracted to the manager profession, past and 
present, has found, however, that the finan- 
cial means of providing for retirement are 
extremely difficult. Civic pressures generally 
drain most, if not all of the manager’s 
annual salary. Ethics, mobility, and long 
work days preclude working into local busi- 
ness situations as a means of augmenting 
salaries or providing future income from 
business properties during retirement. 

Comparable executives in private busi- 
ness either are provided with adequate re- 
tirement plans or are able to build up com- 
munity property investments on the side. 
This very situation is a strong inducement 
for city managers to leave the profession and 
often appeals most strongly to the best quali- 
fied. This should be a matter of concern both 
to the profession and to the general public. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation is aware of this problem. A few 
years ago it attempted to work out a private 
retirement plan for city managers, but the 
managers themselves showed little enthusi- 
asm for the plan presented. The new ICMA 
board has voted to make this a matter for 
continuing study. If the Salem plan is 
adopted and found to be successful in several 
cities, its popularity might grow rapidly. 
Certainly a city offering such a plan should 
have a definite advantage in recruiting as 
well as holding a qualified manager. 

The feature of the plan which causes the 
manager to forfeit all of his retirement bene- 
fits if discharged for “‘illegal performance of 
any official act for personal gain or the theft 
of city funds” is one that can be heartily en- 
dorsed by all managers seeking to maintain 
the almost spotless record of the profession. 
Another desirable feature of the Salem plan 
is that the annual payment for the retire- 


ment annuity is budgeted separately from 
the manager’s salary as is social security, 
workmen’s compensation, and health insur- 
ance and therefore does not inflate the man- 
ager’s salary as would be necessary if the 
manager were carrying the plan personally. 
The public relations value of this might be 
appealing to many of the managers who are 
already “‘too highly paid.”’ It is assumed that 
the manager will have to pay income tax on 
the value of the life insurance portion of the 
plan and it is likely that the retirement an- 
nuity portion will also be subject to tax. In- 
quiry has been made, however, of the United 
States Internal Revenue Service as to 
whether that portion may be treated as de- 
ferred compensation and therefore not sub- 
ject to tax. 

Retirement Provisions. The amount of an- 
nual payment by the city of Salem for the 
policy, or the monthly benefits that will be 
received by the manager under the plan, or 
the amount of insurance on the manager’s 
life are not considered particularly germane 
to this discussion because they are affected 
by the Salem incumbent’s present age and 
contemplated retirement age. It is also rec- 
ognized that the city council may in the fu- 
ture increase (or decrease) the amount of 
retirement annuity provided. Perhaps of 
more interest is Table 1 below with ex- 
amples, based on the type of program 
adopted by Salem, of the approximate esti- 
mated yield of an annuity program for vari- 
ous payments at various ages. 

Thus a manager at age 35 entering a city 
that invests $1,000 annually in such a plan 
could retire at age 65 with a monthly pay- 
ment of approximately $280. When added 
to social security (with wife), the total would 
provide approximately $443 a month for 
life. Until the value of the retirement fund is 
built beyond $25,000, the manager would 
have approximately that much coverage in 
life insurance. 

Portions of the key items in the contract 
between the employer (city) and employee 
(city manager) are quoted below. Matters of 
particular significance not mentioned before 
are items 5, 6, and 8. 
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TABLE 1 


MonTHLY EsTIMATED RETIREMENT Pay- 
MENTS FOR LIFE ON VARYING 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS 


MOonTHLY EsTIMATED 
PAYMENTS 
ANNUAL PRESENT 

PREMIUM! 





Age 60 Age 65 





$ 94 $140 
OL Ay ee 66 104 
47 79 

188 280 

132 208 

94 157 

376 560 

264 416 

188 314 





1Includes approximately $9,000 life insurance 
per $100 at above monthly pension if death occurs 
before retirement or accrued value of payments, 
whichever is greater. Also includes waiver of all 
future premium payments for total disability. 


1. ...in addition to any annual salary paid 
by the employer to the employee, the employer 
agrees to .. . invest in a retirement endowment 
annuity and life insurance policy . . . issued by 
...the sum of....The employee shall be 
named the owner of the policy. The benefits of 
the policy shall be paid to the employee, his bene- 
ficiary or... at... age of 60 years, or later if 
employee continues in the employment... . 

In case the employment of the employee is ter- 
minated before he reaches the age of 60 years, 
because of resignation, disability or other cause, 
the employee shall be entitled to receive the full 
value of the aforesaid policy, and said policy shall 
be delivered to employee by the employer; or, in 
the event the employee accepts employment with 
another employer, and such other employer shall 
desire to make the payments of premiums on said 
policy, then the employer (City of Salem) will 
deliver said policy to new employer. 

2. In the event the employee dies before he 
attains the age of 60 years, the retirement insur- 
ance policy shall be delivered by employer to 
employee’s beneficiaries, 
benefits under said policy. 

3. In the event the services of the employee 
are at any time terminated because of the illegal 
performance of any official act for personal gain 


...for collection of 


by the employee or the theft of city funds by the 
employee, then the employee shall forfeit all fu- 
ture rights in and to such retirement insurance 
policy or the benefits thereof and the employer 
shall not be obligated to deliver said policy to 
employee. 

5. It is understood and agreed that the right 
to any monies which may accrue to the employee 
under this agreement shall not be subject to sale, 
encumbrances, .. . assignment, transfer . . . so 
long as the employee remains in the employment 
of the employer. 

6. In the event this agreement is by a court of 
competent jurisdiction found to be unconstitu- 
tional, illegal, ...the policy shall be immedi- 
ately delivered to the employee or the employee 
shall receive from the employer an in lieu pay- 
ment, through a short term salary adjustment or 
otherwise, equal to the accrued value of the 
policy. 

7. It is understood the employer may discon- 
tinue the payment of premiums on such policy 

. and in such case the employee shall be en- 
titled to the accrued full value of said policy and 
employer shall immediately deliver such policy to 
employee. 

8. It is understood that the aforesaid policy of 
insurance will be held by the employer and kept 
in its custody until such time as the employee, his 
beneficiaries . . . are entitled, as specified herein 
to receive the policy... . 


Be It Resolved. Finally it seems appropriate 
that the following portion of the contract 
preamble be quoted: 

“WHEREAS, it is the desire of the em- 
ployer to (1) retain the services of the em- 
ployee and to provide inducement for him to 
remain in such employment on a full-time or 
consultative basis, and (2) to make possible 
full work productivity by assuring employ- 
ee’s morale and peace of mind with respect 
to future retirement, (3) to act as a deterrent 
against malfeasance or dishonesty for per- 
sonal gain on the part of the employee, and 
(4) to provide a just means for terminating 
the employee’s services at such time as he 
may be unable to fully discharge his duties 
due to age or disability, the employer and 
employee agree on a retirement insurance 
plan as deferred additional compensation.” 














Survey of Requests for City Services 


By JOSEPH W. WATSON* 


City Manager, Hollywood, Florida 


A well-organized system for handling requests for additional city services can help to evaluate 
departmental efficiency, anticipate seasonal trends, and budget funds for the future. 


OLLYWOOD, Florida (22,798), 
has redesigned its citizen complaint 
and service request procedures to 
provide better and faster service to citizens. 
The system serves the department of public 
works, including streets, parks, sewers, wa- 
ter, and sanitation; the engineering depart- 
ment; and the building department. During 
the past year, one out of every 10 families 
called the department of public works and 
requested additional services. The present 
system guarantees that these inquiries are 
courteously received, properly recorded, and 
immediately investigated, and that sufficient 
statistical data are compiled for developing 
future administrative practices. 

The Information Team. First, the city sim- 
plified its procedure and authorized a lim- 
ited number of personnel to be responsible 
for handling citizen complaints. An infor- 
mation team was set up which consists of the 
switchboard operator, the secretary of the 
public works department, and the secretary 
to the city manager. Each person is an ex- 
perienced city employee who has been 
trained to do her part in answering com- 
plaints. 

The switchboard operator in most cases 
makes the first contact with an inquiring 
citizen. She has at her disposal numerous 
reference materials on municipal, county, 
and state government so that minor in- 
quiries can be answered immediately with- 
out referring the person elsewhere. She is 
given complete orientation on all city opera- 
tions, scope of responsibility, and policy of 
every department and section within the 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Watson has been manager 
of Hollywood since 1952. Previously he served in the 


United States Army, retiring in 1947 with the rank 
of colonel. 


municipal organization. She is trained to 
send the citizen to the right office. 

The next most important person on the 
information team is the secretary of the pub- 
lic works department. She receives more 
than 80 per cent of the citizen complaints 
and requests for service. Consequently, she 
is thoroughly familiar with the procedure 
and the need to answer all calls with dis- 
patch. 

The secretary to the city manager com- 
prises the third member of the information 
team. She receives all calls on matters of 
policy or urgency. 

Procedure. The public works secretary re- 
cords the service request on three numbered 
copies of a complaint form. This form is a 
simple pad arrangement with alternate 
sheets of white, pink, and yellow paper 
which are specially processed to obtain three 
carbons simultaneously without the use of 
carbon paper. The secretary writes the 
date; the department involved; location of 
complaint; the complainant’s name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number; and the na- 
ture of the complaint. She places the white 
and pink copies in a pick-up box for the de- 
partment heads. The yellow copy is kept in 
a tickler file. 

Each department head checks the pick-up 
box twice daily, once in the morning and 
again in the late afternoon. The department 
head, after investigation of the request, 
writes in the disposition. The citizen receives 
the pink copy which contains the following 
message from the city manager: ““We appre- 
ciate your calling the above to our attention. 
I hope that the disposition meets with your 
approval. Thank you for calling.”’ The de- 
partment head returns the white copy to the 
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secretary who dates it, files it alphabetically, 
and destroys the yellow tickler copy. 

Once a week the director of public works 
reviews the complaints in the tickler file 
which have not been completed. He calls the 
matter to the attention of supervisors by 
memorandum or conference to find out why 
these complaints have not been corrected. 
The director turns his file over to the city 
manager for review once a month. The in- 
formation secretary tabulates the complaints 
yearly and prepares an analytical survey. 
The city manager evaluates from this survey 
the efficiency of the various departments, 
anticipates seasonal trends, and prepares fu- 
ture programs to eliminate the sources of 
complaints. 

Results. In the first year of operation, in- 
vestigating complaints under this procedure 
cost the city approximately $2,500 for sal- 
aries and $600 for transportation expense. 
This represented 1,250 man hours spent on 
answering the telephone, listing the com- 
plaints, and investigations. 

More than 80 per cent of the requests for 
service came from three specific areas of the 
city. These are the oldest and most com- 
pletely developed areas in Hollywood. The 
high proportion of complaints in these areas 
shows the problems created by the prior lack 
of ordinances standardizing installations of 
streets, curbs, alleys, and sidewalks. Many of 
these problems have been eliminated in 
newer residential areas by revised ordi- 
nances, tighter specifications, and better 
inspections. October to December was the 
peak period with 40 per cent of the com- 
plaints, January to March, and July to Sep- 
tember each had 25 per cent, while April to 
June had 10 per cent. 

The notion that most complaints are 
purely crank calls was dispelled. Over 95 
per cent of the complaints were judged valid 
by the department heads. The invalid com- 
plaints were: outside municipal jurisdiction, 
2 per cent; contrary to municipal policy, 2 
per cent; and unreasonable, 0.3 per cent. 

Thirty per cent of the inquiries related to 
new construction, 10 per cent to street and 
alley drainage, 6 per cent to pest control, 
and 4 per cent to patching and repairing 


streets. The street department received over 
54 per cent of the citizen calls, followed by 
contract construction (new capital improve- 
ment projects) with 16 per cent, and parks 
with 9 per cent. 

Ninety per cent of the complaints were 
corrected. The largest part of the uncor- 
rected complaints pertains to requests for 
street and alley improvements and more 
adequate drainage. Sixty-two requests for 
additional service could not be complied 
with because of inadequate funds. 

It is estimated that under the new system 
inquiries are handled 40 per cent faster than 
previously. Ten per cent of the requests are 
handled on the first day, 27 per cent on the 
second day, and 30 per cent on the third 
day. The street department causes the larg- 
est portion of the time lag because of heavy 
work load and dependence on climatic con- 
ditions to make necessary corrections. 

Conclusions. The survey shows that the 
average citizen is unaware of certain points 
of municipal policy and general information. 

(1) The citizen is unaware of the proce- 
dure behind the city’s special assessment 
policy. 

(2) He is unaware of the municipality’s 
inability to improve private property and 
the limitations of the city’s authority. 

(3) He is unaware of the proper place- 
ment of trash for expedient handling. 

(4) He is unaware of the magnitude of 
the drainage problem and the difficulty of 
maintaining an effective pest control pro- 
gram. 

A system of good procedure in answering 
complaints and requests for service is based 
upon two simple conceptions. (1) A mini- 
mum amount of personnel should be given 
the authority and responsibility to handle 
all such requests. (2) A basic, simple form 
should be used to record the complaint, act 
as a follow-up form, notify the citizen of the 
disposition, and contain sufficient informa- 
tion to be used for statistical purposes. 

This system has proved that it is the best 
way for the city to impress citizens with ef- 
ficiency in handling complaints and requests 
for service. 





The City Manager’s Job in Personnel Selection 
By KENNETH O. WARNER* 


Director, Public Personnel Association, Chicago 


The city manager 1s responsible for the quality of the selection program 


which, in turn, determines the quality of all city employees. 


F I could just get a good personnel 
man, most of my headaches would be 
over.” 

“‘As manager of a small city, where I also 
head most other departments, I’ve got too 
many worries without getting bogged down 
in the techniques of personnel work.” 

These are two actual statements from city 
managers. I don’t believe they represent a 
good manager’s idea of good personnel ad- 
ministration. But through personal contacts 
and correspondence from managers, I am 
convinced that some—perhaps too many— 
have little knowledge or understanding 
about the personnel part of their jobs. 

If you expect to be a first class city man- 
ager you cannot dodge your personnel re- 
sponsibilities. In small communities, as sug- 
gested by the manager quoted above, you 
have to triple and quadruple in brass. There, 
you provide the major professional adminis- 
trative leadership in your town or village. In 
large municipalities, as manager you have to 
know the vocabulary and basic concepts of 
the personnel field even though you may 
have technical assistance from specialists. In 
the final ‘analysis the city manager is the 
personnel-man-in-chief because he occupies 
the top-most spot in determining how the 
people part of his job will be carried on. 

There are many aspects of the city man- 
ager’s personnel job. Here I want to concen- 
trate primarily on the personnel selection 
process. In very concise form I have tried to 
jot down the ABC’s of what a manager 
should know about this aspect of personnel 
work, whether he does it himself or gets it 
done through others. In what follows, tech- 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Warner has had broad 
experience in personnel and other management po- 


sitions in local, state, and federal governments. He 
has been director of PPA since 1949. 


nical gobbledygook has been kept to a mini- 
mum. Wherever a technical term could not 
be avoided, a common language explana- 
tion is provided. 

In order to operate effectively, every city 
manager needs to know how to: (1) identify 
the personnel needs of his organization; (2) 
obtain the best applicants available; and 
(3) conduct a sound, impartial examination. 


IDENTIFY PERSONNEL NEEDS 

Identification of personnel needs is a 
simple but essential first step. It calls for an 
inventory which will get answers to ques- 
tions like these: In what part of my organiza- 
tion are more people absolutely essential in 
terms of work load or the importance of the 
over-all job? Just what type (or kind) of em- 
ployee should I seek? Experienced? Begin- 
ners? Top level supervisors through promo- 
tion from within? Office workers? Techni- 
cians? Laborers? When will we need people? 
Now? In the near or long-time future? 

The foregoing personnel needs, and some 
others, will bear directly on the selection 
machinery you put in motion. 

The number of employees needed in the 
relatively near future should be taken into 
consideration when the selection program is 
planned. Selection standards must be ad- 
justed to this need or the city may suffer 
either from manpower shortages because 
standards were set too high, or from bad 
publicity because low standards produced 
too many qualified candidates for the few 
job openings. 


OBTAIN THE Best APPLICANTS 
To take your next step calls for a state- 
ment of the basic minimum qualifications 
required of applicants before admission to 
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examination. Usually such information can 
be drawn from the appropriate job descrip- 
tion which forms part of your classification 
plan. And if the city has no classification 
plan ... the manager will have to roll up 
his sleeves and provide for such a plan before 
he can turn his attention to the development 
of a sound selection program.! The classifica- 
tion plan is a tool of personnel management 
as basic as the budget in fiscal management. 
Clear-cut description of jobs and their quali- 
fication requirements provide a standard 
against which applicants can be evaluated. 
“Qualified” applicants cannot be selected 
unless someone has determined what quali- 
ties are required. 

The job description with its statement of 
qualifications furnishes a clue to which parts 
of the labor market recruitment should be 
directed, i.e., high school grads, professional 
societies, hiring halls, and so on. Emphasis 
upon various recruiting techniques will vary 
with the type of job and the status of the 
local labor market. One thing which public 
personnel agencies are gradually realizing is 
that principal recruiting efforts should be 
beamed to a particular group rather than at 
the general population in blunderbuss fash- 
ion. 

Examination Announcement. The typical ex- 
amination announcement is useful primarily 
in advising persons already attracted to the 
public service, but generally it is ineffectual 
as an attention-getter. Most announcements 
are unattractive and too long and dull to 
catch and hold a person’s attertion. This 
does not mean that the announcement could 
not or should not serve as an effective re- 
cruiting device. With a little imagination the 
announcement can be raised out of the run- 
of-the-mill variety. Use pictures or drawings 
and simple, easily understood words. Put 
only essential information into the an- 
nouncement; use it primarily to stimulate 
the reader to get an application blank. 

Additional publicity may include news- 
paper stories or ads, news releases, radio or 
TV announcements, handbills, ads in buses 

1 Elements of Position Classification in Local Govern- 
ment. By Kenneth Byers, M. Robert Montilla, and 


Elmer V. Williams (Chicago: Public Personnel As- 
sociation, 1955). 
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or street cars, and personal contact by a city 
employee. 

The Best Recruiting Device. Personal con- 
tact by a city employee is the most effective 
recruitment technique of all. A recent study 
of more than 20 recruitment techniques used 
by the personnel department of the city of 
Philadelphia concluded that direct contacts 
by city employees were responsible for the 
filing of more applications than any other 
recruitment method. Of course, only when 
the employee likes his job will he urge others 
to work for the city. So the best way to inter- 
est people in working for the city is to make 
sure that the city is a desirable place to 
work! 


Sounp, IMPARTIAL EXAMINATIONS 


As soon as a group of applicants has been 
recruited, the manager can proceed to an 
examination program. Of course the plan- 
ning for this program is carried on simul- 
taneously with the recruitment process. The 
nature of the examination depends upon the 
outcome of the recruiting efforts. For ex- 
ample, if only applicants of high academic 
stature are recruited, the examination can 
stress other important attributes since the 
academic achievement factor has been taken 
care of, and in any event, the individual dif- 
ferences in academic achievement would not 
produce significant differences among the 
applicants. 

Basically, the job of designing an exami- 
nation program is one of discovering those 
areas in which differences between the char- 
acteristics of individuals should be reflected 
in test scores. It is a waste of time to test in 
those areas where applicants do not differ 
significantly, or in areas where individual 
differences are of no significance on the job. 
Measuring height has not been deemed es- 
sential for typists, although it may be con- 
sidered desirable for evaluating fitness for 
police work. In the case of typists, differences 
in height probably are not important to suc- 
cess, while such differences are considered 
important for police work. 

Competitive vs. Qualifying Tests. The ex- 
ample above illustrates a very important 
question which must be answered each time 
an examination is planned. Is the purpose of 
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the examination to rank the applicants in 
the relative order of probable job profi- 
ciency? Or is the examination being given 
merely to qualify the applicants, i.e., to as- 
certain that they have at least the minimum 
competence? In other words, do the individ- 
ual differences in height of police applicants 
—above the minimum qualifying height—result 
in differences in job proficiency? If differ- 
ences above the minimum in height do make 
for differences in job proficiency, then height 
should be scored competitively. 

Personnel examiners generally agree that 
height should be scored on a qualifying 
basis, but agreement is not so general in 
many other instances. For example, are in- 
dividual differences in typing speed impor- 
tant, above say 40 words per minute, for the 
typical typist job? Note, the question here is 
not, “Is this or that characteristic important 
for the job?” The question is, ““Above the 
minimum qualifying level, are differences in 
this or that characteristic important enough 
to cause differences in job proficiency?” 


Kinps oF SELECTION TECHNIQUES 


The types of selection techniques used in a 
particular examination program will depend 
on the nature of the characteristics deemed 
important enough to measure. Table 1 be- 
low shows a list of the various tests usually 
included in one or another examination pro- 
gram and the characteristics they purport to 
measure. 

It will be to the manager’s advantage to 
schedule the various tests in the examination 
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so that a minimum of time, effort, and ex- 
pense will be required. For example, it 
would be unwise to conduct a time-consum- 
ing and expensive character investigation of 
all applicants before giving the written test, 
since it may be expected that the written 
test will eliminate many applicants from fur- 
ther participation in the examination. 

How To Pick a Good Test. There are three 
questions which the city manager should ask 
about any selection technique he intends to 
use: (1) Is the technique valid? (2) Is it re- 
liable? (3) Is it objective? 

A technique is valid if it measures what it 
purports to measure. For example, an oral 
interview is supposed to measure certain per- 
sonal qualities of the applicant such as neat- 
ness, voice, and oral expression. But if the 
interviewers ask questions about the appli- 
cant’s education or work experience, they 
may base their ratings upon that informa- 
tion rather than upon the personal qualities 
of the applicant. In this case the oral inter- 
view would not be a valid measure of the 
applicant’s personal qualities. 

A test is reliable if it measures consistently 
whatever it does measure. For example, a 
written test should yield the same results if it 
is repeated under the same conditions within 
a relatively short period of time. This is “‘re- 
ly-ability.” Other things being equal, the 
longer a test is, the greater will be its reliabil- 
ity, i.e., in a large sample of behavior one has 
a better chance of estimating the whole ap- 
plicant. 


TABLE 1 


Types oF SELECTION TESTS AND CHARACTERISTICS MEASURED 


Written test 
Oral interview 
Performance test 


Evaluation of training and experience. . . 


Physical test 

Medical test. ... 
Psychiatric test 
Character investigation. 
Probationary period 





CHARACTERISTIC 


Intelligence, aptitudes, job knowledges 
Personal qualities 

Job skills 

Education and experience 

Physical strength, agility, coordination 
Medical 

Emotional stability 

Character 

Success on the job 
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A selection technique is objective if it is 
free from bias and/or if scoring by different 
persons yields the same result. If most of the 
questions in a written test were constructed 
on the basis of a single textbook, the test 
could not be considered objective because it 
represented the opinion of only one author. 
Scoring-objectivity is assured when each 
question has only one well-defined correct 
answer. 

Written Tests. Written tests vary in the de- 
gree of scoring-objectivity which they pos- 
sess, from the extremely subjective essay- 
type test constructed with no well-defined 
standard for scoring to the objective fixed- 
response type test such as the multiple choice 
where the applicant is allowed to indicate 
the correct answer only by a check mark or 
blackening the space between a pair of 
dotted lines. 

The essay test will yield different results 
when scored by different persons unless ex- 
treme care is taken to identify the exact 
standards for scoring. The essay-type ques- 
tion may lack validity if, in scoring, such con- 
siderations are taken into account as style of 
expression, handwriting, and extraneous dis- 
cussion. Since time is a limiting factor, it is 
impossible to ask many essay-type questions 
and so, from lack of proper sampling, the 
essay-type question suffers from lack of re- 
liability. All in all the essay-type question is 
appropriate in very few personnel testing 
situations today. 

Constructing Written Tests. Written tests are 
best used to measure knowledges, intelli- 
gence, and aptitudes. A written test on “su- 
pervision” should be thought of as testing 
the degree to which an applicant knows how 
to be a good supervisor—not the degree to 
which he may be expected actually to be a 
good supervisor. 

Generally a written test for an entrance- 
level job should not attempt to measure prior 
knowledge of practices to be followed on the 
job. If applicants are not required to have 
experience, the written test should measure 
general intelligence and/or the aptitudes re- 
quired to learn the job. 

If applicants are to be tested for their job 
knowledge, the test must reflect local job 
conditions. While there is a common core of 
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knowledges for any particular job, wherever 
it may be performed, almost all jobs differ in 
certain ways from one locale to another. 
Each city, then, must provide for some 
means of developing many of its own tests, 
either by constructing new tests or by modi- 
fying and adapting test materials developed 
by other municipalities. Standard tests for 
most jobs in the public service are not avail- 
able primarily because of this necessity to 
tailor the test to the particular locale. 

The Public Personnel Association oper- 
ates a Test Exchange service for its members. 
Specimen copies of written tests prepared by 
its member agencies are available for just 
about every job in the public service. PPA 
also has developed a series of standard tests 
for some of the more common entrance-level 
jobs (policeman, firefighter, office worker, 
engineering aide, truck driver) and a gen- 
eral mental ability test for use in selection for 
other public service jobs where ability to 
learn to do the job is required. The PPA 
standard tests are available for sale to city 
managers and other responsible public of- 
ficials. 

The Oral Test or Interview. The oral inter- 
view should be used to measure only those 
characteristics which cai. actually be ob- 
served in the interview situation. Some of 
these characteristics may include appear- 
ance, manner and bearing, voice, effective- 
ness of expression, and comprehension. It is 
best for the interview board members to de- 
fine and clarify each of the traits to be con- 
sidered prior to the interview. The selection 
of the interview board, the conduct of the 
interview itself, and the actual rating proc- 
ess which follows, all require careful plan- 
ning in order to insure the integrity of the 
examination program. 

Evaluating Training and Experience. There 
may be frequent temptation to employ what 
is called the unassembled examination. This 
selection technique consists of a quantitative 
evaluation of the applicant’s training and 
experience, usually based upon information 
in the application blank. This technique has 
the merit of being economical when only a 
few applications must be reviewed, but it 
also has at least one demerit. It does not 
adequately account for the quality of the 
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training or experience. The objectivity of 
this method will depend upon the develop- 
ment of well defined standards for evaluat- 
ing each type of training and each kind of 
experience, 

Other Selection Techniques. Other selection 
techniques are used when appropriate, that 
is, when they measure characteristics 
deemed important for job success. For ex- 
ample, the typist must demonstrate her 
typing skill by means of a performance test. 
Policemen and firefighters must demonstrate 
their physical condition by means of physical 
tests of agility, strength, and coordination. 
Typically, applicants may be required to 
take a medical examination, although this is 
done only after the applicant has qualified 
on all other tests. Generally, applicants are 
screened by reference checks to ascertain any 
character limitations; this, too, is done only 
after the applicant is ready to go on the job. 

Almost all public personnel agencies to- 
day look upon a probationary period of six 
months to one year as an important part of 
the selection process. This is frank acknowl- 
edgment that tests usually cannot measure 
all the characteristics necessary for job suc- 
cess. The probationary period, however, like 
all other selection techniques requires a 
trained and experienced hand in order to 
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make it work toward the goal of effective 
personnel administration. 


THE MANAGER’s RESPONSIBILITY 

Stated bluntly, no alternative to sound 
personnel selection exists if the city manager 
wants to give his city effective personnel ad- 
ministration. The quality of the public serv- 
ice can be no better than the employees who 
furnish that service. And the quality of the 
employees generally will be no better than 
the quality of the selection program. 

But these are broad generalizations. The 
concrete question is: How does the city man- 
ager discharge his responsibility for a sound 
personnel selection program? The answer: 
He becomes familiar with the essentials of 
personnel selection described in this article. 
Then, one way or another, he puts these 
principles into practice. Usually he must 
make one of three choices: (1) to do it him- 
self; (2) to get assistance from outside his 
jurisdiction; or (3) to use the facilities of his 
personnel department or civil service com- 
mission. 

Whatever method is dictated, either by 
law, size, or financial resources, one fact 
stands out. The manager can and should be 
the prime force in shaping the quality of per- 
sonnel selection policy for his city. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Society for Public Administration— 
New York, March 23-26, 1958. 

American Water Works Association—Dallas, 
April 20-25, 1958. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Washington, D.C., May 18-22, 1958. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada—Milwaukee, June 
8-12, 1958. 

National Association of County Officials— 
Portland, Oregon, August 10-13, 1958. 

National Municipal League—Colorado 
Springs, September 14-17, 1958. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs—Los 
Angeles, September 15-18, 1958. 

National Recreation Association—Atlantic 
City, September 22-26, 1958. 


American Public Works Association—Kansas 
City, Missouri, September 28—October 1, 1958. 

Public Personnel Association—Chicago, Sep- 
tember 28—October 2, 1958. 

National Association of Housing and Redevel- 
opment Officials—San Francisco, October 12- 
15, 1958. 

American Institute of Park Executives—New 
Orleans, October 12-16, 1958. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Dallas, October 19-23, 1958. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Cleveland, October 19-22, 1958. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Miami Beach, Florida, October 26-31, 1958. 

American Municipal Association—Boston, 
November 30—December 3, 1958. 
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Town Contracts for Refuse 
Collection Service 


EST Hartford, Connecticut (estimated 
population, 57,000), has contracted 

for all refuse collection in the town with the 
use of collection trucks owned by the town 
government. The contract will run for 18 
months until the middle of 1959. 

Invitations to bid were sent in late 1957 
for the collection of all types of refuse from 
residential areas, business establishments, 
governmental buildings and facilities, and 
all school buildings in the town. The collec- 
tion is a combination of wrapped garbage 
and incinerator refuse in one container, and 
the only separation is noncombustible from 
combustible materials. The specifications 
covered collection schedules, personnel, 
equipment, handling of service and com- 
plaints, insurance, and performance bond. 

Three bids were received, and the town 
accepted the lowest bid at $322,980 for the 
18-month period. The contract provides 
that the collecting agency shall furnish a 
performance bond equal to 50 per cent of 
the total contract amount; public liability 
insurance for $100,000 and $300,000 and 
property damage insurance for $50,000; 
workmen’s compensation insurance; and 
other terms as set forth in the specifications. 
The town government has agreed to furnish 
all necessary trucks for collection and haul- 
ing and all materials to do the work specified 
including such items as gasoline, oil, grease, 
tires, tubes, and other repair parts. 

Disposal shall be made at the town-owned 
incinerator, newly completed at a cost of 
$1,500,000, and the town shall provide all 
maintenance and upkeep for the incinerator 
and surrounding grounds. After 12 months 
of the contract have been completed, an ad- 
justment upward or downward may be 
made in the contract amount for the remain- 
ing six months on the basis of the Consumer 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Thus, indirectly, changes in the wage 
rates can be reflected in the contract. 


The new contractual arrangements 
change the collection service from the previ- 
ous residential collection of rubbish once a 
week at the curb and garbage twice a week 
at the house to a new system of backyard 
pick-up of combined rubbish and garbage. 
The work week for collection workers has 
been reduced from six days to five days to 
coincide with the incinerator operation. 
DonaLp H. BLatt, town manager, West 
Hartford. 


Announce Graduate Programs in 
Public Administration 


EVERAL universities have announced 

graduate programs in public adminis- 
tration for the academic year 1958-1959 
leading to master’s degrees in public admin- 
istration. Fellowships, scholarships, and 
other financial assistance are available. Per- 
sons seeking financial assistance usually must 
file their applications in March or April; 
other applicants will be considered until 
August. Exceptionally qualified applicants, 
however, may be considered after the closing 
dates. A brief description and listing of the 
master’s degree programs in public adminis- 
tration are as follows: 

University of Colorado, Boulder. Thirty 
semester hours including selected research 
projects or 24 semester hours plus a thesis. 
Graduate scholarships provide tuition and 
university fellowships carrying a stipend up to 
$1,200 and tuition. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Graduate School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration. Two-year program. Financial 
awards up to $1,500. Applications for finan- 
cial awards by March 15, 1958; other appli- 
cations by August 1, 1958. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration. Two-year program. Fellowships 
from $1,600 to $3,000. Application closing 
date for admission and financial aid, March 
15. 
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University of Kansas, Lawrence. Two 
semesters plus nine-month internships. Fi- 
nancial aid from $750 to $1,400; salary while 
on internship. Application closing date, 
March 1. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Thirty-six semester hours. Stipends from 
$750 to $1,200. Applications before May 1. 

Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
Assistantships of $1,800 and possible waiver 
of tuition; tuition scholarships. Applications 
by March 1. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Twenty-seven quarter hours of academic 
work plus thesis or 45 quarter hours and 
three term papers. Research assistantships at 
$1,800 and research fellowships at $2,169 
with possible waiver of tuition. Application 
for financial aid by February 15; all other 
applications by July 1. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Fels Institute of Local and State Govern- 
ment. One and one-half year course, includ- 
ing internship. Tuition scholarships; fellow- 
ships, $1,500 and $2,100 plus tuition. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
Maxwell Graduate School. Ten and one- 
half months of graduate study. Tuition 
scholarships; fellowships of $1,000 and 
$1,500 plus tuition. 

University of Texas, Austin. Nine months 
plus internship. Fellowships from $1,800 to 
$2,400 plus tuition. Application closing date, 
March 15. 


City and County Adopt Program 
for Engineering Interns 


HE city of Salinas, and Monterey 

County, California, have established a 
student engineering intern program in co- 
operation with Hartnell College. High 
school graduates, with aptitude and interest 
in engineering and related work, can gain 
practical work experience, earn a part-time 
salary, and, at the same time, complete the 
requirements for an associate of arts degree 
at the junior college. 

The applicants will be screened and inter- 
viewed by a committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the city, the county, and the 
college. The selections will be made by the 


committee with advice and assistance from 
the counseling staff of the local high school. 
The group will start in September, 1958. 
The interns will attend Hartnell College for 
a three-year period and will carry a course 
load of about 10 units per semester. During 
the three years the students will work in 
either the engineering or planning offices of 
the city or of the county for 20 hours per 
week. Work assignments will be coordinated 
with the classroom work to provide a bal- 
ance between classroom and intern experi- 
ence. 

Interns will receive a salary of $120 per 
month for the first year, $145 per month for 
the second year, and $170 per month for the 
third year. Salary increases will be granted 
only upon meeting satisfactory standards of 
academic and job performance. 

Neither the city nor the county can guar- 
antee permanent full-time employment upon 
completion of the three-year program, but 
both agencies expect to employ four to eight 
of the interns each year as permanent, full- 
time employees. 


Evaluation Completed for 


**Shoppers’ Paradise”’ 


ERCHANTS and shoppers generally 

favored the “Shoppers’ Paradise” 
which was tried experimentally in Spring- 
field, Oregon, for 11 days in August, 1957 
(see Pustic MANAGEMENT, October, 1957, 
p. 231). 

Basically the plan provided for creating a 
pedestrian mall by closing off two and one- 
half blocks of the principal business street, 
rerouting automobile traffic with the co- 
operation of the state highway department, 
and providing automobile parking within 
convenient walking distance. An evaluation 
report has been prepared (see City Hall 
Bookshelf) which shows (1) that a large ma- 
jority of the shoppers liked the experiment, 
(2) that the merchants on the pedestrian 
mall generally favored the experiment, and 
(3) that the merchants near the pedestrian 
mall were strongly opposed to the idea. The 
evaluation was made by several methods in- 
cluding a postcard survey of shoppers, a 
questionnaire distributed to merchants, at- 
tendance figures, and an automobile traffic 
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count. The various data that were compiled 
point to the following conclusions: 

(1) A traffic bypass is essential for an in- 
tegrated, pedestrian-type shopping center. 
(2) Shoppers like to park within easy walk- 
ing distance of the shopping area, but mer- 
chants object to the elimination of front door 
parking. (3) Shoppers like the freedom of 
access when automobile traffic is eliminated, 
but this in turn sets the physical limits for the 
pedestrian-type shopping area. (4) A few 
relatively simple and inexpensive changes 
can make a central downtown shopping 
area much more attractive and profitable. 

The experience in Springfield seems to 
show two major problems which must be 
overcome to make such a plan permanent. 
First, the physical plan of the downtown 
center must be changed drastically. Sec- 
ond, and perhaps more difficult, the down- 
town merchants must be convinced of the 
value of the plan so that their cooperation 
can be enlisted.—E. R. TurNER, city man- 
ager, Springfield. 


To Finance Off-Street Parking 
without Bond Issues 


PRINGFIELD, Missouri, is financing 
off-street parking facilities without re- 
sort to bond issues by use of parking-meter 
revenues, privately financed borrowing, and 
sale of city land. 

A survey conducted by the planning and 
traffic engineering department in 1955 
showed a deficiency of 1,829 parking spaces 
to serve the central business district. As a 
start in meeting this deficiency, the city 
council dedicated the revenue of all parking 
meters to a special fund for the purchase and 
maintenance of off-street parking facilities. 
With the cooperation of downtown mer- 
chants, two sites were purchased near the 
business district to provide space for 129 au- 
tomobiles. The total cost of the two lots is 
$76,334, of which $26,334 will be paid from 
the off-street parking fund. The remaining 
$50,000 has been pledged by merchants in 
the area who have signed notes with a local 
bank for the amount. The city has taken 
title to the property by paying $26,334 and 
will repay the $50,000 over a 10-year period, 
at 4 per cent interest, from the revenue from 
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the two parking lots. Revenue from the off- 
street parking fund will be used if the reve- 
nue from the lots is not sufficient. 

The success of financing these lots encour- 
aged three businessmen in another part of 
the central business district to form a cor- 
poration for construction of a parking ga- 
rage. The corporation constructed a two- 
level parking garage with 125 parking 
spaces at a total cost of $192,596. The cor- 
poration financed the garage by signing 
notes with a local bank. An agreement was 
then drafted between the corporation and 
the city to transfer title to the city. The city 
government made a down payment of 
$50,000 and will pay the balance of $142,596 
in monthly payments over a period of 15 
years at 4 per cent interest. 

The city council has recently given ap- 
proval for an additional parking lot near the 
downtown business district on a site occu- 
pied by an old fire station and convention 
hall. The city will receive $160,000 for the 
land, to be taken from parking-meter reve- 
nues over a four-year period, and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of land will be used to 
construct a new fire station at another loca- 
tion. The parking lot is estimated to cost 
$237,440 and will provide space for 157 
cars. The feasibility report indicates that the 
lot will be self supporting on 23 per cent 
occupancy.-—W. BARTON AVERY, city man- 
ager, Springfield. 


Surveys Costs of Annexation, 
Water, and Sewerage Service 


HE Institute of Government, Univer- 

sity of North Carolina, has completed 
two reports for the city of Durham on 
planning and estimating costs of annexation 
and water and sewer services (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). 

The annexation report concludes that the 
present cost of annexation will exceed slight- 
ly the revenue from the annexed area. By 
1960 the net financial change may range 
from a loss of from $1,000 per year to a gain 
of $17,000. With further development of the 
annexed area, it is estimated that both costs 
and revenues will increase but that there 
will be no net loss to the city government. 
The report includes a brief description of the 
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proposed area to be annexed, a discussion of 
the reasons for annexation, estimates of 
service costs for various municipal functions, 
and revenue projections for the entire area. 

The water and sewer study is concerned 
with ascertaining costs and revenues for 
residential consumers within the city limits 
as a guide to rates, service extensions, 
special assessments, and annexation. 

The report concludes that water revenues 
from the residential customers are more than 
adequate to meet the cost of service while 
sewer revenues fall short of the cost of 
service. Combined water and sewer reve- 
nues just about equal the cost of service. 
Data are presented on the costs of extending 
services for varying population densities in 
areas outside the city. 


Consolidation Recommended for 
Three Metropolitan Areas 


ECENT studies in Flint, Battle Creek, 
and Muskegon, Michigan, recom- 
mended consolidation of the larger city and 
the various satellite communities as a solu- 
tion for solving problems of the expanding 
communities. 

A final report on the metropolitan area 
study for Flint, Michigan (163,000), recom- 
mended that the city, two smaller cities, and 
four townships be combined to form a new 
municipality (see City Hall Bookshelf). The 
new city, to be known as New Flint, would 
have an estimated population of 300,000 and 
an incorporated area of 162 square miles. 
Other recommendations were that a single 
school district replace the present 16 dis- 
tricts and that the county planning commis- 
sion create a master plan for orderly devel- 
opment outside the suggested city. Property 
within the new city will be completely reas- 
sessed so that urban and rural residents will 
bear their fair share of the tax load. 

The Battle Creek study proposed: (1) a 
governing body consisting of one representa- 
tive from each of the existing area munici- 
palities and other members elected at large; 
(2) the densely settled sections to be served 
by a special service district which would 
provide governmental functions that are not 
generally required in the less sparsely popu- 
lated areas; and (3) a differential tax struc- 
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ture applicable to both heavy populated and 
sparsely settled areas. 

The Muskegon report (see City Hall 
Bookshelf) concluded that the economic fu- 
ture of the area depended upon governmen- 
tal consolidation. The report did not make 
any specific recommendations on the form 
or the organization of a new city govern- 
ment. Community leaders are expected to 
take further action on constructing a spe- 
cific plan for consolidation of government in 
the area. 


Three Cities Zone for Commerce 
and Industry 


HREE cities have amended zoning or- 

dinances to encourage commercial and 
industrial development: Tacoma, Washing- 
ton; Denver, Colorado; and Glendora, Cali- 
fornia. The ordinances provide specific con- 
ditions for applications and development 
standards. 

Tacoma has passed a zoning ordinance 
which provides for planned shopping center 
districts. The main requirements are: (1) 
The land parcels must be in one ownership 
or under unified control. (2) Nonconforming 
uses may not remain in the tract after it is 
zoned. (3) Development plans for the project 
must be submitted and approved. (4) A traf- 
fic circulation plan must be submitted, and 
the developer and the city must agree upon 
street construction expense resulting from 
traffic generated by the shopping center. 
(5) The need for the new zoning must be 
substantiated by a market analysis. (6) Con- 
struction must begin within two years after 
approval and must be completed within 
three years from the date of commencement. 
(7) Off-street parking must be provided. 

Denver allows rezoning for commercial 
uses if the applicant furnishes an economic 
survey indicating potential market and in- 
tended use, a general design of the develop- 
ment, and evidence of ability to complete 
the project. The city places time limits for 
the applicant to submit building plans and 
to start and complete construction after ap- 
proval. 

Glendora, in anticipation of change from 
an agricultural to a residential community, 
has zoned a recently annexed area as suit- 
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able for light manufacturing and distribu- 
tion activities. The site is near railroad and 
highway transportation facilities and has or 
will be provided with municipal services. 
Prospective builders must comply with mini- 
mum specifications for construction, build- 
ing setbacks, and landscaping. Off-street 
parking must be provided, and no bill- 
boards will be permitted. 


Constitutional Amendment on 
Metropolitan Government 


OTERS in Ohio have adopted a 

constitutional amendment modifying 
the procedures for adopting county home 
rule charters. The amendment provides 
that a county government may exercise ex- 
clusive municipal powers or assume mu- 
nicipal functions without the consent of the 
local government legislative body in a 
county over 500,000 population if approved 
by a majority of those voting (1) in the 
county, (2) in the largest municipality 
within the county, and (3) in the entire 
county outside of the largest municipality. 
This will allow the larger cities in the state— 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Columbus—to 
seek a degree of metropolitan government 
at the county level without being blocked 
by smaller cities and townships. 

The foregoing requirements must be met 
in counties under 500,000 population with 
an additional requirement of a majority 
vote in a majority of the total number of 
municipalities and townships within the 
county. The amendment further provides 
that adoption of a county charter altering 
the form of county government and per- 
mitting concurrent exercise of municipal 
powers by the county can be approved by a 
simple majority of all voters in the county. 
Prior to the amendment a simple majority 
could adopt a new county charter only if it 
did not assign municipal powers to the 
county government. 


Another constitutional amendment will 
be voted on by Ohio voters in the fall of 
1958 to permit metropolitan federation in 
counties containing a city of more than 
50,000 population. The metropolitan area 
does not have to cover the entire county but 
must include the largest city within the 
county. 


Recommends Steps To Strengthen 
County Government 


HE Harris County (Houston, Texas) 

Home Rule Commission has completed 
its report on legislation to simplify the struc- 
ture of local government (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). The governor-appointed com- 
mission had the task of surveying municipal 
services in the Houston metropolitan area 
with 24 municipal governments, several of 
which are surrounded by Houston, plus 72 
special districts. The estimated population 
of the area in 1957 was 1,136,000, with 
Houston having 872,000. 

The commission recommended that a 
new county home rule amendment to the 
state constitution be secured so that the 
county government can assume and ad- 
minister certain county-wide functions that 
are being administered either by the cities 
or not at all. The county would have unre- 
stricted authority to reorganize its adminis- 
trative branch and to elect or appoint a chief 
administrative officer. The county may con- 
solidate with the central city and other cities 
in its jurisdiction. Two different tax rates will 
apply: one for the urban area receiving 
urban services and the other for the non- 
urban area receiving county-wide services. 

The commission further recommended 
that upon securing the home rule charter all 
public health and hospital functions in 
Harris County be transferred to county 
jurisdiction. The county also should have 
more responsibility for parks, recreation, 
and library services and should coordinate 
area-wide fire protection, water supply, and 
sewerage and drainage. 
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Streets for Pedestrians Only 


WO streets in the central business district of 

Essen, Germany (688,000), are completely 
closed to vehicular traffic during daytime hours 
to accommodate shoppers. Kettwiger Strasse, 
running in a north-south direction, is entirely 
closed off for a length of 527 feet at the southern 
end from the hours of 10:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 
During the night after 7:00 p.m. vehicles are al- 
lowed to enter the street only for the purpose 
of loading and unloading goods. Limbecker 
Strasse, 984 feet in length, is closed to all types of 
vehicles for 24 hours a day. The pick-up and de- 
livery of merchandise must be done at the rear 
of shops and stores by using parallel streets for 
access. In the shorter northern part of Lim- 
becker Strasse, 164 feet in length, vehicles are al- 
lowed to enter the street only for loading and 
unloading between 7:00 p.m. and 10:00 a.m. 
The plan has won support and cooperation from 
merchants and other businessmen in the area, 
and the city has provided off-street parking in 
near-by areas to accommodate shoppers. 


Public Relations Methods 


A few days before Christmas the city of 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma (5,331), was given a full 
page in each of the two local newspapers to ex- 
tend the season’s greetings to citizens of that city. 
A Christmas message from the mayor stated in 
part, “Your city family joins in expressing 
season’s greetings for everyone. . . . We, as your 
employees, pledge our faithful service during the 
coming twelve months. ... Our endeavors will 
always be in your interest and that of our city.” 
.. . Park Ridge, Illinois, issued courtesy parking 
tickets during the 10 days preceding Christmas. 
The card, inserted under the windshield wiper, 
stated in part, ‘““This is not a parking ticket. The 
police department of the city of Park Ridge 
wishes you a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year.” ... Rockville, Maryland, has be- 
gun publication of a monthly newsletter to be 
mailed to every resident of the city. The first issue 
contained reviews of legislation passed during the 
previous months, a listing of meetings and public 
hearings for the coming months, and a schedule 


of current recreational activities sponsored by the 
city... . Madison, New Jersey, issues identifica- 
tion cards to all municipal officials and employees 
having extensive dealings with the public. The 
cards are issued annually and are serially num- 
bered with a record kept by the borough clerk. 


Cooperative City Planning 

A cooperative program of support for city 
planning is entering its third year in Evanston, 
Illinois. The 1958 budget proposed that four 
organizations contribute $2,000 each towards the 
city planning program. The agencies are the 
Evanston Chamber of Commerce, Northwestern 
University, and two public school districts. These 
organizations have participated financially in the 
planning program for 1956 and 1957. The city 
will finance the balance needed for a total plan- 
ning budget of $34,380. The voluntary financing 
has been worked out to give other organizations 
with an active interest in civic problems the op- 
portunity to participate financially and in an 
advisory capacity in the job of city planning. 
Work has been completed on business area 
studies, drafting of a proposed zoning ordinance, 
adoption of a housing code and rooming house 
ordinance, and a city park plan. Other studies 
are in progress on land use, off-street parking, 
shopping centers, urban renewal, and neighbor- 
hood areas. 


Profiles City Councilman 

The “average” city councilman serving in a 
city in Los Angeles County is likely to be male, 
about 48 years of age, and a relative newcomer 
to his job. A survey currently in progress at the 
University of California at Los Angeles is com- 
piling data on city councilmen in 53 cities in 
Los Angeles County. Data gathered by late 1957 
showed that the average city councilman had 
lived in his community more than 10 years and 
that there was a 50-50 chance that he had held 
office for four years or less. City councilmen are 
largely drawn from business and the professions, 
and the odds are two-to-one that the councilman 
is a registered Republican. The survey showed 
that only 18 women are serving on councils in the 
53 cities among 283 council members. The pre- 
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liminary report points out that labor in relation 
to population is greatly underrepresented on city 
councils, while businessmen are represented out 
of proportion to their actual number in the popu- 
lation. Only 4 per cent of the councilmen are 
from the general grouping of labor and trades. 
The data gathered are part of a broader study by 
the Bureau of Governmental Research at UCLA 
on the factors that bring about split decisions in 
city councils on policy issues. 


Short-Term Investments 


Hanover, Pennsylvania, expects to earn $4,000 
or more during 1958 by short-term investment of 
current operating funds and somewhat longer in- 
vestment of depreciation funds. On October 3, 
1957, the borough invested $55,000 of operating 
funds in U.S. Bills maturing December 19; 
$30,000 in miscellaneous accounts in U.S. Bills 
maturing April 15, 1958; and $64,000 of de- 
preciation funds in U.S. Notes maturing August 
1, 1961. The U.S. Bills maturing December 19, 
1957, have been partly reinvested since some of 
the current funds will not be needed until March. 
Most of the short-term investment funds have 
been drawn from noninterest bearing savings 
accounts. 


Recent Municipal Ordinances 


Ordinances recently adopted include the fol- 
lowing: levying a gross receipts tax on profes- 
sional men, contractors, and merchants in Ar- 
lington County, Virginia; requiring subdividers 
in Franklin, Wisconsin, to supply school facilities 
for the potential population or to pay the school 
district $500 per dwelling unit; establishing 
licenses, regulations, and minimum health stand- 
ards for privately owned swimming pools in 
Denver, Colorado, and Englewood, New Jersey; 
regulating subdivisions in Elgin, Illinois, and 
North St. Paul, Minnesota; regulating auto- 
mobile mufflers in Cincinnati; establishing 
minimum standards for existing housing in 
Alexandria, Virginia; and licensing mobile 
homes and trailer parks in Old Town, Maine. 
... Park Forest, Illinois, has adopted an ordi- 
nance forbidding labor unions from picketing 
business houses to compel them to sign union 
contracts against the wishes of a majority of the 
employees. Each day of such picketing is a sepa- 
rate violation of the ordinance. ... New York 
City has adopted an ordinance banning discrimi- 
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nation in private housing to take effect April 1, 
1958. According to the Chicago Sun-Times, ““The 
law forbids discrimination on the basis of race, 
creed, or national origin, in choosing tenants for 
private multiple dwellings housing three or more 
families.”” The ordinance was endorsed by more 
than 40 religious and civic groups in the city and 
opposed by the New York Real Estate Board. 


Initiates Management Training 

Cleveland, Ohio, has initiated a management 
development program designed to train and to 
inform its supervisory personnel on management 
problems and techniques. The first phase of this 
program is 10 weekly workshops on supervisory 
responsibility, job instructions, and job relations 
training. Twenty supervisors in the light and 
power and the sewage disposal divisions of the 
department of public utilities were the first group 
to complete the course and to receive certificates. 
Sixty supervisors from the water and heat and 
streets divisions currently are participating in the 
next workshop. The second phase is a series of 
monthly information bulletins which are dis- 
tributed to the city’s 400 supervisors. The bulletin 
is designed to keep the supervisors better in- 
formed on current developments concerning 
themselves and their employees. 


City-University Fire Contract 

Iowa City, Iowa, has negotiated a new fire 
contract with the State University of lowa which 
is based on a charge per square foot. The to- 
tal square footage of all of the buildings and 
homes in the city, including university structures, 
was tabulated. Then the cost of fire protection on 
a square-foot basis was determined, and the con- 
tract was drawn up on a direct square-foot basis 
for all university buildings. The same type of 
proportionate costs contract has been established 
for the operation of the city sanitary landfill for 
refuse disposal. The university is charged on the 
delivery of waste material to the landfill site on 
the ratio of university refuse as against the total 
for the balance for the city. 


Enforces Construction Standards 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has instituted stricter 
controls over construction done by private con- 
tractors. The city hopes to make certain that con- 
struction will be completed by the dates assigned. 
A study of work done by underground utilities 
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contractors showed that 5 per cent of them were 
responsible for about 90 per cent of the uncom- 
pleted contracts. It was recommended to the com- 
missioner of public works that contracts be with- 
held from firms which disregard completion dates. 
In addition, a schedule of charges was prepared 
that would impose a penalty of $6 per hour or 
$48 per day for exceeding the completion date. 
Finally the city council has ordered the commis- 
sioner of public works to refuse bids from con- 
tractors who previously have failed to fulfill con- 


tract agreements with the city. 


Intensive Search for Policemen 

San Diego, California, in an effort to obtain 
100 additional police patrolmen, recently initi- 
ated a major recruiting program which extended 
to a nation-wide scale. After intensive advertising, 
a staff assistant and a member of the San Diego 
police department interviewed 145 potential can- 
didates in Chicago. These men took the regular 
written, strength, and oral examinations, and 35 
of them passed the complete series and were of- 
fered jobs. This represented a higher passing per- 
centage than was obtained in the San Diego area. 
Meanwhile in San Diego the city used display 
ads in the sports sections of the major local news- 
papers, daily classified ads, feature stories on re- 
cruiting in the major dailies and 60 neighborhood 
and county newspapers, and spot announcements 
on all local radio and television stations. New 
residents received welcome letters which stressed 
the need for police candidates and provided gen- 
eral information on other opportunities of city 
employment. A civil service commission staff 
member toured a newly annexed area which 
would require the majority of additional police 
personnel and posted bulletins in stores and pub- 
lic buildings. All patrolman positions were filled 
with acceptable candidates. 


Police Department News 

The Indianapolis, Indiana, police department 
recently was placed on a 42-hour work week. 
Policemen had been working a 48-hour week. Ac- 
cording to the Indianapolis Times, the chief of police 
said that the reduction in duty hours per week was 
made possible by the use of one-man police patrol 
cars and that the reduction should improvemorale 
and enable the department to compete with in- 
dustry in attracting good police candidates. . . 
The National Safety Council reports that 663 
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cities over 10,000 population use chemical tests 
to determine the degree of intoxication in sus- 
pected drinking drivers. Twenty-seven states now 
have chemical test laws. ...In Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, only eight men qualified for appointment 
as police recruits out of 63 applicants. A two- 
day examination was given and included writ- 
ten, oral, and physical fitness tests. Residence re- 
quirements were waived, and applications were 
received from throughout the country. . . . Royal 
Oak, Michigan, has issued rules and regulations 
for the police department in the form of a hand- 
book. 


Many Street Trees Undesirable 

Of the approximately 15,000 trees on city 
property lining city streets in Peoria, Illinois, 
nearly 60 per cent can be classified as undesirable 
species of trees, damaged trees, or trees attacked 
by disease. The Central Illinois Horticulture As- 
sociation in a report presented to the city man- 
ager (see City Hall Bookshelf) found that 73 
species of shade trees existed in the city with sev- 
en species composing over 80 per cent of the total. 
Of these species four with a total of 7,137 trees 
were classified as undesirable. In addition there 
were 3,597 trees that were diseased, dead, be- 
yond repair, in need of repair, or weakened. The 
report recommended that the city establish a de- 
partment or bureau of forestry whose functions 
would be to maintain the city street trees and 
that the city exercise full authority over all trees 
and shrubs now standing on or to be planted on 
city streets or parkways. A minimum budget of 
$60,000 would be needed for the first year. 


Municipal Finance Developments 

Corpus Christi, Texas, and St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, were awarded certificates of conformance by 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association for 
substantially conforming to standards of financial 
reporting established by the MFOA and the Na- 
tional Committee on Governmental Accounting. 
-.. New Haven, Connecticut, is installing a 
small, electronic computer to process payrolls, 
budget accounts, personnel classification records, 
and central stores and inventory records... . 
Niagara Falls, New York, has created a central- 
ized department of finance. The department has 
administrative control over the city treasurer’s 
office and all matters relating to purchasing, 
payroll administration, billing, and collections. 
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... Voters in Waco, Texas, in December, ap- 
proved a bond issue of $12,305,000 for a five-year 
capitai improvement program. The program will 
be financed by an increase in property taxes of 
not more than 15 per cent and an increase in the 
garbage and sewage service charges of not more 
than 33 per cent. 


Telephone Alarms Are Utilities 
The New York Public Service Commission has 
ruled that public emergency telephone service to 
municipalities is subject to commission jurisdic- 
tion and is a proper subject for tariff filing (Game- 
well Company v. New York Telephone Company, Case 
18397). As reported in Public Utilities Fortnightly, 
the commission dismissed a complaint against the 
telephone company’s tariff filing made by several 
manufacturers of warning alarm systems and 
their trade associations. The commission ruled 
that the telephone company action would not 
affect a state law which exempts manufacturers 

of warning systems from utility regulations. 


Bond Prospectuses 

Corpus Christi, Texas, has issued a 20-page 
prospectus for the sale of $2,040,000 in general 
obligation and gas system revenue bonds. Besides 
official notice of sale and financial statements, the 
booklet contained numerous photographs of 
governmental, industrial, and commercial build- 
ings in the area. . . . To aid in the sale of $22,- 
000,000 in waterworks revenue bonds, Spring- 
field, Missouri, compiled a detailed report to po- 
tential buyers on the bond sale, the history of the 
waterworks system, water meter rates, and water 
utility properties 
co, issued an invitation to bidders for the 
purchase of an estimated $2,000,000 of street 
improvement special assessment bonds. The invi- 
tation contained information on the bond issue, 
security, redemption, interest, bid proposal, and 
other procedural features. 


Recent Personnel Developments 


Columbia, South Carolina, has initiated an 
annual service award program for continuous 
employment with the municipal government. An 
employee will receive a silver pin for five years of 
service to the city, a gold pin for 10 years, a pin 
with a sapphire for 15 years, a pin with a ruby 
for 20 years, a pin with an emerald for 25 years, 
and a pin with a diamond for 30 years....A 
total of 250 employees of Springfield, Missouri, 
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were awarded gold and silver pins in recognition 
of five or more years of city service. Eleven of the 
employees received pins for 25 or more years of 
service. ... Hollywood, Florida, issues a one- 
page newsletter for city employees covering per- 
sonal items, employee promotion, personnel 
changes, and other matters of general interest. 
. .. Covina, California, has issued an employee 
handbook describing hours of work, appoint- 
ments, promotions, and other conditions of 


employment in the city. 


Controversial Advertising Taxes 

Baltimore, Maryland, has adopted two or- 
dinances imposing advertising taxes. One tax is 
at the rate of 7.5 per cent upon gross sales for 
newspaper, periodical, and similar advertising; 
billboards; advertising space on motor vehicles 
and aircraft; and advertising time used on intra- 
state radio or television broadcasts originating in 
the city. Exemptions:are provided for govern- 
mental agencies and nonprofit organizations. The 
second tax is at the rate of 2 per cent on the gross 
receipts of advertising agencies on the sale of ad- 
vertising time as set forth above. According to 
the American City magazine the Baltimore adver- 
tising taxes caused bitter controversy and were 
opposed by labor, business, and advertising 
groups. Charges were made that the tax would 
abridge freedoms of speech and press and would 
adversly affect retail business. Following adop- 
tion of the ordinance, Baltimore’s two daily news- 
papers and three television stations brought four 
suits against the mayor and city council challeng- 
ing the advertising taxes as unconstitutional and 
in restraint of trade. 


Borough Council Recognition 

Lehighton, Pennsylvania, recently provided 
recognition for outgoing and new councilmen at 
a public ceremony. For the first council meeting 
in 1958, Borough Manager Walter H. Niehoff 
mailed invitations to representatives of all types 
of community groups inviting them to attend the 
meeting as an expression of appreciation for the 
work done by their elected representatives. Some 
200 citizens were present at the borough council 
meeting, and all business was eliminated except 
for the election of the council president and the 
ceremonies for the oath of office. A movie was 
shown, Decision at Laurel Falls, which showed the 
manner in which decisions are reached in a com- 
munity and the role of the councilmen in acting 
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for the entire community. The film was furnished 
by the Pennsylvania State Department of Inter- 
nal Affairs. Each councilman was given a per- 
sonal copy, with his name on the cover, of a re- 
port of accomplishments during the 1956-1957 
term of office of the outgoing council. 


Provides Internship Program 


Lubbock, Texas, with the cooperation of 
Texas Technological College, provides internship 
training for public administration students who 
are completing work on the bachelor’s degree or 
who are doing graduate work in municipal ad- 
ministration. The interns are paid assistants to 
city department heads and work a six-month 
period in several departments including traffic 
and planning, finance, and public works. The 
current group includes four students. Several of 
the interns, upon completion of their work, have 
assumed positions in Lubbock and other cities as 
assistant city managers or administrative assist- 
ants. 


Compels Landlord Registration 

Chicago has passed a registration ordinance 
which compels landlords of apartments with three 
or more dwelling units to register as owners or to 
designate managing agents responsible for build- 
ing operation and maintenance. The ordinance 
was passed in an attempt to eliminate concealed 
ownership of slum buildings through trusts and 
other arrangements. The principal purpose of the 
ordinance is to have a person designated as the 
proper person to be served with a summons in 
cases of violations of building, housing, or sanita- 
tion ordinances. In addition, landlords must sub- 
mit data on the amount of space in apartments, 
the number of occupants, sanitary facilities, and 
other information. 


Reduce Firemen’s Work Week 

Four states in 1957 authorized reduction or 
limitation on the total number of firemen’s work 
hours during a one-week period. Illinois fixed the 
maximum hours of work for firemen in cities over 
12,000 population at 56 hours per week; in Iowa 
the firemen’s duty hours were limited to 68 hours 
per week. Every municipality in New York hav- 
ing a paid department of five men or more is re- 
quired to reduce the number of hours of work in 
excess of 56 hours by 25 per cent each year so that 
beginning January 1, 1962, no fireman will be 
required to work more than 56 hours per week. 
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This act does not include New York City which 
presently works a 42-hour week. Montana now 
provides a maximum of 40 hours during a five- 
day week for fire fighters in first and second class 
cities. 


Inventories Street Maintenance Needs 

San Diego, California, uses portable, battery- 
powered dictating machines and electronic 
punched card equipment to record and inventory 
street maintenance needs for the entire city. In- 
spectors in the street division of the public works 
department regularly cover each area of the city 
to note broken curbs, holes in the pavement, and 
other street and sidewalk deficiencies. Each de- 
ficiency is dictated by precise location (district, 
area, and quarter block), cost account, and work 
units required. From the dictated notes, cards are 
punched and tabulated to show, by cost account, 
each location requiring maintenance work and 
the amount and kind of work needed. Listings 
also can be run in route sequence to minimize the 
travel time of maintenance crews. The main- 
tenance inventory supplements a complete physi- 
cal inventory of all streets which forms the basis 
for the street resurfacing program. The physical 
inventory also is recorded on punched cards, and 
both sets of data form the basis for work program- 
ming, budget estimates, and programming for 
capital improvements. 


Traffic and Parking News 

Miami and Coral Gables, Florida, have coop- 
erated in installing special electronic equipment 
to regulate traffic at a major intersection border- 
ing both cities. In Coral Gables the traffic en- 
gineering department has installed a radar con- 
trolled traffic signal system which feeds traffic 
data into a computer that automatically times 
signals to provide for the best flow of traffic. . . . 
Laconia, New Hampshire, has instituted sharing 
of parking lot costs by the city and by local busi- 
nesses. The city will assume two-thirds of the cost 
while the remainder will be assessed from com- 
mercial and professional establishments based 
upon gross volume of business and square footage 
of occupied space. . . . Las Vegas, Nevada, is in- 
stalling 600 gold-colored parking meters which 
will be set at a rate of 10 cents per hour. On 
streets of lower priority, the city now has silver- 
and bronze-colored meters set at 5 cents per 
hour... . Big Stone Gap, Virginia (5,500), has 
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amended its parking meter ordinance to increase 
the fine for overtime parking in meter areas. The 
town also has placed collection boxes for parking 
fines in convenient locations in the business dis- 
trict. 


Completes Property Inventory 

Reno, Nevada (32,497), has completed an in- 
ventory of all fixed assets owned by the city in- 
cluding land, buildings, and tangible personal 
property. The personal property inventory in- 
volved the cataloging and classification of items 
on more than 3,000 property record cards with 
cost value or estimated cost value, serial numbers 
where appropriate, and other information. The 
accounting system and other procedures have 
been modified to provide continuing control. 
City-owned property cannot be deleted from ac- 
counting records until a survey has been made 
and signed by the purchasing agent and the city 
manager. Records are kept on all property trans- 
fers, and personal property will be rechecked 
annually by physical inventory. 


Centralizes Office Services 

Culver City, California, has centralized cer- 
tain office services for the city government under 
the assistant chief administrative officer. The 
services include pick-up and delivery of mail, 
telephone and telegraph, storage and issuance of 
office supplies, postage metering, photo copy 
service, and central duplicating. Formerly these 
functions had been under the supervision of the 
city clerk. Personnel in the office service unit in- 
cludes a switchboard operator, a messenger-clerk, 
and a duplicating equipment operator. Two 
rooms in the city hall have been renovated to pro- 
vide working space. The entire move cost $550, 
including the expense for relocation of the tele- 
phone switchboard. 


Federal Construction Grants 


The second progress report on the construc- 
tion grant program under the federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act shows that 828 municipalities 
and other governmental agencies have received 
$69.1 million to assist in the construction of sew- 
age treatment works—an increase of 144 cities 
and $12.9 millions over the first progress report 
(see Pustic MANAGEMENT, January, 1958, p. 20). 
The estimated project costs are $333.7 million, of 


which 47 projects have been completed, 358 are 
under construction, and 423 have been approved 
but as yet are not under construction. In addition 
672 applications are being processed, and an- 
other 289 applications are under preparation 
The total number of applications, 1,789, is ex- 
pected to require about 72 per cent more grant 
funds than are available und¢r existing appropri- 
ations. 


Studies Two Metropolitan Areas 


Community Studies, Incorporated, Kansas 
City, Missouri, has been given a matching grant 
of $150,000 from the Ford Foundation to under- 
take a three-year study of the metropolitan areas 
of Kansas City and Peoria, Illinois. Additional 
funds for the first year are to be contributed by 
the Kansas City Association of Trusts and Foun- 
dations and the Forest Park Foundation in Pe- 
oria. The remaining money will come from gov- 
ernmental units, business, and industry. The 
study will first attempt to develop a master plan 
of land use for the two areas and then to deter- 
mine the extent to which governmental services 
can be provided more economically. A study of 
municipal services is being made to determine 
whether such services can actually be provided 
more economically on a regional basis than they 
are now provided by each of the political sub- 
divisions. 


Voids School Tax on Builders 

The Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois, 
has declared unconstitutional a Park Ridge or- 
dinance which required subdividers to contribute 
money for school construction. The ruling was 
made in the specific case of six builders who sued 
the city to void the ordinance requiring the build- 
ers to pay $300 per lot in new subdivisions as a 
condition for approval of the plat. About 
$110,000 has been held in escrow in Park Ridge 
pending the decision. This money will now be re- 
funded to the subdividers. The city is not plan- 
ning an appeal to the state supreme court. The 


judicial opinion noted sympathetically the finan- 


cial problems of Park Ridge and other suburban 
communities but concluded that there is no legis- 
lative authority to adopt such an ordinance. 
Eight other suburbs in the Chicago area have 
similar ordinances, all of which are in doubt 
because of the ruling. 





Management Digest 





The Clinical Approach to Human 
Relations 


UMAN relations has important relevance 

to executive action and business leader- 

ship, provided one recognizes that leadership, 

management, and business action involve more 

than just human relations.” Human relations is 

not incompatible with the idea of strict, dis- 

ciplinary, and unitary management, providing 
one realizes its limitations. 

In order to obtain the maximum usefulness 

from human relations, first, one must view an or- 


“ 


ganization as a “‘social or sociological process,” 
since it is comprised of human beings with be- 
haviors, customs, aspirations, and so on. Most 
important, one must develop a different ap- 
proach in understanding and working with the 
“social process.” 

This approach can be best described as the 
clinical method of research. An administrator has 
applied the clinical method if: (1) He accepts 
people as they are and understands their needs, 
strength, and frailties. (2) He considers that 
people do not have his aspirations, values, and 
aims, and therefore will react differently to his 
beliefs. (3) He understands people’s feelings and 
sentiments in expressing themselves as well as 
their actual words. (4) He knows that his actions 
and behavior affect others. (5) He has a knowl- 
edge of the social structure of his organization 
such as cliques, traditions, and status relation- 
ships. (6) He realizes that the hierarchy of au- 
thority has an effect on himself and others. (7) He 
is aware of how people and the organization will 
react to his decisions. (8) He makes use of the 
generalizations of his findings in the clinical 
methods of approach to human relations. 

An administrator who realizes that human re- 
lations is not concerned with satisfying everyone, 
and that it, in itself, cannot develop effective 
management, will derive its fullest possible bene- 
fits. Human relations is another technical aid de- 
veloped in recent years which properly handled 
will strengthen an executive’s approach to man- 
agement.—‘Human Relations: Boon or Bogle?” 
By Donald R. Schoen. Harvard Business Review, 
November—December, 1957. 


The Need for Better Research in 
Public Administration 


CENTRAL organization should supervise 
the vast and complex field of public adminis- 
tration research. This organization would not en- 
gage in research itself but would provide intel- 
lectual leadership and information on research. 
It would act as a liaison with the various organi- 
zations and personnel connected with this field. 
Furthermore it would channel the information 
from various research projects so as to eliminate 
duplication and repetition. It would publish criti- 
cal reviews on the status of research in particular 
areas of public administration. Finally, it would 
sponsor broad research inquiries and would ad- 
vise on other research undertakings. 

The principle of coordinating public adminis- 
tration research depends upon acceptance of the 
fact that people in the field are willing to admit 
that their research is not limited only to manage- 
ment skilis. Public administration research also is 
the development of knowledge from many sources 
for use by many people. Research helps the ad- 
ministrator to achieve more satisfactory results in 
his endeavors. In addition, research provides the 
knowledge that will help in the instruction of the 
future public administrators so that they will be 
better prepared to meet basic issues of govern- 
ment. 

There are four basic aspects of research in the 
field of public administration. Each should be 
considered in relation to the relative need and 
to its value in the research field. 

First is utilitarian research, brought about by 
the demand for guidance and understanding of 
how various people in the field approach specific 
problems. Next is the research on the administra- 
tive process or the understanding of the complex 
workings of government. 

Third is the functionally oriented research 
which specializes in the limited aspects of particu- 
lar specialties. And last is the fundamental re- 
search which produces knowledge rather than 
solving specific problems.—‘‘Research in Public 
Administration; a Further Note.” By John C. 
Honey. Public Administration Review, Autumn, 
1957. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





Business ENTERPRISE AND THE City. By Mabel 
Walker. Tax Institute, 457 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 1957. 144pp. $3. (Re- 
prints from Tax Policy on current develop- 
ments in industrial location, office location, 
outlying shopping centers, modern merchan- 
dising, and municipal finance.) 


Tue CentRAL Bustvess District In TRANSITION. 
By Shirley F. Weiss. Box 1368, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 1957. 44pp. $2. 
(Analyzes methods of forecasting future 
growth and space requirements of the central 
business district. Includes tentative land use 
classifications for analysis of the central busi- 
ness district in metropolitan areas of 150,000 
population or less.) 


County GOVERNMENT IN ARKANSAS AND SE- 
LECTED States. Legislative Council, State 
Capitol, Little Rock. 1957. 35pp. 


Fuint Area Stupy Report. Civic Research 
Council, 505 Metropolitan Building, Flint 2, 
Michigan. 1957. (See p. 67.) 


GREATER MUSKEGON IN PERSPECTIVE. Muskegon 
Chamber of Commerce, Fourth and Webster, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 1957. 55pp. (See p. 67.) 


How To Prepare A Sounp Pay Ptan. By Keith 
Ochletree. Public Personnel Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1957. 41pp. $2. 
(Summarizes steps in development, installa- 
tion, and maintenance of pay plans for public 
employees.) 


Loca. PLANNING AND Zoninc. New York State 
Department of Commerce, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7. Revised, 1957. 90pp. (New edition 
of reference manual for New York communi- 
ties. Useful elsewhere for introductory mate- 
rial on zoning.) 


MetrRopouiTtAN Harris County. The Harris 
County Home Rule Commission, Department 
of Political Science, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas. 1957. 103pp. $2.50. (See 
p. 68.) 


Tue Municipar Bonp OrriciaL STATEMENT. By 
Brenton W. Harries. Rolmor Press, 130 Cedar 
Street, New York 6. 1958. 37pp. 


Municipat TAx DirrerenrTIALs. By Orval Etter. 
University of Oregon Publications, Eugene. 
1957. 66pp. $1. (Discusses legal feasibility of 
imposing differential property tax rates in 
Oregon cities. Annotated with court decisions 
from all parts of the United States. Useful for 
all cities considering differential taxation in 
newly annexed areas.) 


NATIONAL ELectricAL Cope HaAnppooxk. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 36. Ninth edition, 1958. 
642pp. $8. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE THI 
TAXATION SySTEM IN THE City OF HALIFAX. 
City Manager, City Hall, Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, Canada. 1957. 114pp. (Extensive survey 
of taxes and other local revenue sources. Rec- 
ommends real estate tax differentials between 
owner-occupied properties and rental proper- 
ties as well as real estate tax inducements for 
new commercial structures.) 


RESIDENTIAL Service Costs, DuRHAM WATER 
AND SEWER DEPARTMENT. By Warren J. 
Wicker. Institute of Government, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 1957. 28pp. 
50 cents. (See p. 66.) 


REVENUES AND Service Costs ror GENERAI 
A SpEcIAL 


ANNEXATION FOR THE 


Funp AcrtIvITIEs: REPORT ON 
Crry or Durnam. 
Institute of Government, University of North 
Carolina. Planning Department, City Hall, 


Durham. 1957. 28pp. (See p. 66.) 

SPRINGFIELD—Snoppers’ Parapise. Shoppers 
Paradise Publicity Committee, P.O. Box 155, 
Springfield, Oregon. 1958. Unpaged. $1. 
Single copies free to city officials. (See p. 65.) 

Street SHAveE TREE Report. Director of Streets 
and Sewers, City Hall, Peoria, Illinois. 1957. 
19pp. (See p. 71.) 


Your Community CAN PRoFIT FROM THE TouRIST 
Business. Office of Area Development, De- 
partment of Commerce. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1957. 25pp. 15 
cents. (Explains how a community can create 
more jobs and raise income levels by promot- 
ing tourist business.) 
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TO BUILD CONFIDENCE WITH TAXPAYERS... 


The Burroughs Typing Sensimatic can truly 
be your one-machine accounting department 


The Burroughs Typing Sensimatic has no 
rival for speed and accuracy in any budget 
accounting job. It masters general account- 
ing, too—including water billing, tax billing 
and payroll preparation. It has exactly the 
time-saving, work-saving features it takes 
to make processing them so much simpler 
and faster. 

The budget ledger and running journal are 
printed quickly and accurately. Then, with 
a simple turn of the job selector knob, your 
Typing Sensimatic stands ready to tackle 
other jobs as well. 


See its confident, quick performance, its 


high degree of automation, its remarkable 
typing talent. Convince yourself. Call our 
nearest branch office for a demonstration 
of descriptive accounting’s most able per- 
former—the Burroughs Typing Sensimatic. 
Or write Burroughs Division, Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


[Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 





- 9. —-# 
A.KERN & SON. « 


«R EHLER 


— 
Niat ™ 


KERN & SO 


BLIGHTED... 


Think urban renewal is just for big cities? 


No, modernization of the “‘central city”’ section 
is not a problem for only the big cities. It’s a 
problem confronting every community which 
wants to keep its downtown area thriving. 

A first step in checking “‘decay” in your busi- 
ness district is to determine if your public lighting 
system is up-to-date. For dark, uninviting 
streets reduce the hours of business, discourage 
visitors, and spawn accidents and crime. 

Trade follows the light. Brightly lighted shop- 
ping streets attract out-of-town shoppers, as well 


as helping to hold local customers. Real estate 
values stabilize, even rise, as the business pace 
quickens. Comraunity pride and spirit soar as the 
shadows lift, setting the stage for further civic 
improvements. Good lighting is contagious! 

See your downtown section in a new light! No 
other major public works program can be 
achieved at such low cost, or in such a short time. 
Begin planning your relighting program—right 
away—with the help of your electric utility. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York. 
435-16A 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Near-Automation Comes to 
Municipal Refuse Disposal 








THE DUMPMASTER 
MAKES ITS ROUNDS... 











... PICKS UP LOADED 
CONTAINERS ... 








.. EMPTIES AND 
REPLACES THEM... 











HYDRAULICALLY PACKS 
WASTE AND RUBBISH 








One Man Dumpmaster Collects 
60 cu. yds. of Rubbish per Trip. 


This new Dempster-Dumpmaster mechanically picks up “Con- 
tainerized” trash and rubbish . . . and the driver never leaves 
the cab! One Dumpmaster can service hundreds of clean, big- 
capacity Containers in commercial districts and housing projects. 
The big packer body carries the equivalent of 60 cubic yards 
of refuse to the disposal area in one trip! 

Containers are available in one through six cubic yards 
capacity . . . with or without 
casters. 

When not serving Contain- 
ers, the Dumpmaster can be 
used on conventional hand- 
loaded packer routes. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS 
Dept. PM-3, Knoxville 17, Tenn. 


WRITE TODAY 
To Dept. PM-3 for your free copy of ) E M p 5 if £ 
UMPMASTE 


the new booklet that describes the 
D ter-D 





Pp 
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--.and the facts are the reason 
behind the big switch to 


LEACH PACKMASTER 


Frequent, economical refuse collection tops the list of 
important municipal services the modern community is 
expected to provide. That's why today’s public official 
is taking a close look at all the facts before selecting 
refuse collection equipment. ‘ 
The LEACH PACKMASTER scores high on all those Attachable Container 
vital points essential to fast, low cost refuse collection. LEACH PACKMASTER 
Yes, that’s the reason city after city is selecting it to do Aca cenall addicicesl coat. the LEACH 
the job. A super-fast loading cycle . . . ease of operation Serene COR, EAS Se 
... low (4Y4-inches below truck frame) loading height po cane eB he a leper 
. wide, roomy 114 cubic yard hopper capacity . . . ment. Mobile, one cubic yard contain- 
fewer trips to the disposal site . . . lower maintenance ers are spotted at your commercial 
costs . . . wider selection of body sizes. These are just stops and emptied mechanically. Han- 
a few of the outstanding advantages you get with the dling costs for commercial pick ups 
LEACH PACKMASTER. are drastically cut. 











Why not get all the facts by writing for literature today. See for your- 
self how the PACKMASTER can lower refuse collection costs for you. 


Please send me additional LEACH PACKMASTER 
literature. 


AR... 


TITLE__ 
ee 


CITY __STATE___ 
PM-58 





———— 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


1601 Brookpark Road, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri Phone 
P.O. Box 7088 DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 


Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways — Traffic — Parking 
Transportation 
Phone: UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibiliry Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Valuations “t+ Laboratory 
Statler Building * Boston 16 


Airports 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 


230 Park Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 





Chicago 37, Illinois 























WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 








PUBLIC MANAGEMENT en 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 





Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





SAVE TIME! 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY! 
IMPROVE MORALE! 


The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration offers eight courses and books espe- 
cially prepared for officials in the city hall: 
The Technique of Municipal Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration 
Municipal Fire Administration 
Municipal Public Works Administration 
Municipal Police Administration 
Local Planning Administration 
Municipal Recreation Administration 


Municipal Personnel Administration 


Some 2,000 progressive city officials of the United States and Canada enroll each year. 
Why not join them? For information write to: 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
conducted by 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














